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No. Carolina New Car Sales | Janua 


Topped January, 1932; Other 
States Reporting Show Loss| 


Pennsylvania, Missouri and New Jersey Returns 
Widen Margin Between January, 1933, 
And Last Year 


New York, Feb. 23.—After an initial delay,.due to the 
press of work incidental to the beginning of the new registra- 
tion period, sales returns on passenger cars are starting to 
pour in from many important states. Among the latest to 
report are Missouri, New Jersey, North Carolina and Penn- 


sylvania. 

ames passenger cars in January | CREDITORS’ COMMITTEE 
TO AID RECEIVERS OF 

WILLYS-OVERLAND CO. 


this year of 10,122 units, against 

13,567 in the same month of 1932. 
This works out at somewhat over 

Toledo, O., Feb. 23.—Creditors of 

the Willys-Overland Company met 

here Tuesday, but reached no de- 


22 per cent. a much higher rate of 
decline than has been evident in 

cision on when the plants would be 
reopened. 


previous reports. The only one of 
A committee was named and in- 


the states mentioned above to show 
a gain was North Carolina, where 
the January total this year was 
1,502 against 1,231 in that month 
of 1932. 
structed to co-operate with the re- 
ceivers in reorganization of the 
company. 
Members of the committee arer C. 
S. McIntyre of the Monroe Auto 


State returns available today cover 
nineteen states and the District of 

Equipment Company, Monroe, Mich., 
chairman; O. M. Havekotte, Carne- 


Columbia giving a total of 37,412 

units, against 40,764 units in the 

same states in January last year. In 

the first fifteen states and the 

District of Columbia the total this 

year was only 743 units, whereas 

the latest states to report have 
gie Steel Company; D. H. Kelly, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Company, Toledo; 
Cc. C. Gibson, Mullins Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, Salem, O.; L. C. 
Brooks, Kelsey Hayes Wheel Com- 
pany, Detroit; W. J. Bryan, Heintz 


widened the gap from last year to 
3,152 units. 

Manufacturing Company, Philadel- 
phia; W. J. Duettner, Bendix Cor- 


NEW JERSEY FARMERS 
OPPOSE ATTEMPT TO 
BOOST TRUCK TAX poration; T. M. Simpson, Motor 


Camden, N. J., Feb. 23.—“The 
automobile and motor truck are an|al Credit Company, Cleveland, who 
integral part of life and business| was selected as secretary-treasurer 
today. It would be hard to con-| of the creditors’ group. 
ceive how modern society could do} Public notification has been given 
that the claims for wages earned 


without them. Yet we are faced with 
prior to 5 p. m., February 15, can- 


an attempt to tax a considerable 

part of our commercial vehicles out | not be paid until funds are obtained 

of existence, and seriously handi- | theferore, and authorization for the 

cap the balance, on the unfounded ee obtained through court 
order, 


claim that they are not paying their 
Mr. Willys, it is reported, is in 


share of taxes. This claim is not 

based on facts,” declares Ralph| New York working on development 
Starkey, chairman of the Joint) of financial plans for resumption of 
Committee on Motor Truck Legisla- 
tion, Agricultural Organizations of 
New Jersey. 

“The motor vehicle is no less im- 
portant to the modern farm than to 
the business man. In 1930 in the 
United States 183 ber cent, of all 


(Contnued on Page 4) 


TERRAPLANE 8 SETS 
CLASS C RECORDS AT 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 


Detroit, Feb. 23.—Telegraphic ad- 
vices to the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany from Daytona, Fla., this morn- 
ing advise that not only did an Es- 
sex Terraplane eight, driven by Chet 
Miller, smash the straightaway 
stock car class C mile record over 
the beach yesterday afternoon, but 
it also established new marks for 
the one, five and ten kilometers and 
five miles, in the same division, 
183-350 cubic inches. All were from 
flying starts. 

The mile record of 85.836, made in 
a closed car, also is better than the 
open-car mark of 170.962 miles per 
hour, which it displaces. Miller set 
the kilometer at 85.771, the five kilo- 
meters at 85.791 and ten kilometers 
at 85.448. The five-mile record cre- 
ated is 85.431 miles per hour, 

Miller and the Terraplane are to 
go after the standing start records 
for the same distances today, under 
supervision of the American Auto- 
mobile Association. 


(Continued o on Page 2) 


CHICAGO TO CHANGE 
SALES REPORT SYSTEM 


Chicago, Feb, 23.—Chicago auto- 
mobile distributors are co-operating 
with the Automotive Index of this 
city, headed by C. M. Crawford, 
formerly a well known figure in the 
retail trade here, in reporting new 
car deliveries in this zone, including 
model, serial number, engine num- 
ber and make of car taken in trade. 

Each distributor, as well as in- 
surance companies, finance com- 
panies, motor clubs and other or- 
ganizations, receives this type of in- 
formation daily. In addition, the 
Automotive Digest will release totals 
for each make of automobile deliv- 
ered at retail in this area on the 
10th, 20th and final day of each 
month, 


It is also reported that Robinson’s 
(Contnued on Page 7) 





















units, while those of the same month 
in 1932 amounted to 483 vehicles. 


rate of decline that has held over 
the past two and a half years, and 
dealers are very hopeful that with 
the opening of the active buying 
season there will be a definite in- 
crease in sales. 
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NEW YORK, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1938 


5 Cents. $12 Per Year. 


ry Commercial Car Sales 
In 26 States 21% Below 1932 


INDIAN AC) C AR SALES | Month’ s Total at Present Tate: Rate Should Be Near 11,665; 


IN JAN. GREATER THAN | °°" AY'Patt Several Monthy 
LAST 1932 QUARTER eee ee 


Detroit, Feb. 23.—January commercial car sales reports 
for twenty-six states and the District of Columbia were 
Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. gt released here today by R. L. Polk & Co. They show a con- 
‘tay passenger cars were sold in In-| ciqerable decrease from the figures for the same month 
ana during January than in the f last The total this J f thi 
entire fourth quarter of 1932, ac-| 0 4aSt year. e tota is January tor this group of 
cording to the current issue of the | states is 5,930 commercial vehicles, against 7,515 in the same 
Indiens Dues Review, pee iO ee ee”: a _—_ 


—?® month of 1932. 
research of the Indiana University COMMUNITY DEALER sn beled deoeth a soe sat 
MEETING PLAN FOR 
GROUP IN CHICAGO 


out at a little over 21 per cent. If 
— oo — oe. — this ratio is continued in the re- 
fined met cf BS ground et dur fee es, Se coat aa a 
ing December. two states, the total sales of com- 
The im rove nt during th t mercial car units in January, 1933, 
schal dedinsas cea ee ie a will prove to have been about 11,665 
turn tn automobile ales” the Re. |, Chicago, Feb, 23—A new depar-/as against 14,767 in that month of 
oe -|ture in Chicago Automobile Trade | 1932. 
view says, “January sales Of NeW | association activ Attention is called here to th 
cars were only 11.9 per cent. under 5 . 
normal. The January index of used ities. will be in- fact that while the rate of decrease 
car sales stood at 72.8. This com- |2™surated, start- in sale of passenger cars has been 
pared with 49.4 a month ago and |'ms tomorrow, very much slowed down so far this 
69.0 a year ago.” with the holding year, if it has not actually been en- 
Revised registration figures for|°f the first of a tirely arrested, the decline in truck 
the entire month of January just |S¢ries of com- Sales continues at about the rate 
issued by the Indianapolis Automo- |™unity dealer that has held for some months. It 
bile Trade Association showed | Umcheon meetings is hoped that the active buying sea- 
Marion county (Indianapolis) only |#+ the Edgewater son within the next few weeks will 
5 per cent. behind a year ago, while | Beach Hotel. The put a different face on the situa- 
the total for the entire state of In-|S4thering will be tion. 
diana registered a decline of about |for north and 
12% per cent. Both the city and|northwest side 
state gain approximated 300 per/|dealers and will 
cent. over December. be followed by similar meetings in 
A general steadiness appeared |the various other sections of met- 
throughout the list of counties as | ropolitan Chicago. 
well as throughout the list of cars,| About 100 dealers are expected to 
exceptions, of course, showing | attend tomorrow's affair, which will 
rather sharp declines while other |be presided over by President La- 
fayette Markle of the C. A. T. A, 
with M. F. O'Neil of the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, 
O., as the guest speaker, his subject 
being “Merchandising Complete Ser- 
vice.” 


The Chicago Automobile Trade 













































GAS TAX DIVERSION 
IMPERILS FEDERAL AID 


Washington, Feb. 23.— Federal 
highway aid for the states will soon 
be difficult to justify if the states 
divert gas tax receipts to other than 
highway purposes, Renick W. Dun- 
lap, acting secretary of agriculture, 
declared today. 

Aware of the growing tendency in 
many states to increase gasoline and 
motor vehicle taxes and to divert 
an increasing share of the receipts 
to non-road purposes, Mr. Dunlap 
said the public should bear in mind 
the basic purpose of Federal aid for 
highways. The acting secretary’s 
statement follows: 

“During the past eight years the 
Federal government has distributed 
nearly a billion dollars to the states 
for road building. It has been my 
official duty during these eight years 
to sign the orders resulting in the 
distribution of these funds. Through- 
out it was my understanding—and 
still is—that all this Federal money 
was appropriated in order to pro- 
mote commerce and the exchange 


L. Markle 








(Continued on on _Page 6 6) 


NEW S. A. E. ROSTER 
NOW AVAILABLE 


New York, Feb. 23.—Members of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 
who have ordered copies of the 1933 
edition of the society’s membership 


roster will receive them shortly. The 
new edition came from the press 
this week and mailing is now in 
progress. 

Besides giving the names and ad- 
dresses of all members, the roster 
gives a list of all companies with 
which they are connected and under 
each company name lists the name 
and title of each member affiliated 
with the company. There are also 
listings of administrative, profes- 
sional-activity, research, standards 





(Continued on on Page 4) 


CONTINENTAL SPEEDS 
PRODUCTION LINES 


Detroit, Mich., Feb. 23.—Continen- 
tal Automobile Company’s produc- 
tion by the end of February will 
reach the highest point since the 
company began manufacturing op- 
erations in December. Orders re- 
ceived up to the first of this month 
just to take care of dealers’ initial 
demands far exceed the production 
so far this year. This statement 
was made here today by Henry 
Krohn, general sales manager, in 
commenting on the phenomenal 
number of distributors who have 
taken on the Continental line. 

Although the factory’s wholesale 
men have been in the field only 
since the early part of December, 
distributor accounts established to 
date total more than 200. This figure 
does not, of course, include the num- 
ber of retail dealers operating under 
distributors. Retail outlets, accord- 
ing to Mr. Krohn, will swell the 
total of Continental dealer forces to 
approximately 1,200. 

“Despite labor disturbances which 
have affected automotive body plants 
for a very brief period, our body 
production now is equal to that of 
the assembly line. 

“Whereas dealers have received 
only the lowest priced four-cylinder 
Beacon models prior to the first 
week of February, deliveries of the 


(Continued on Page 4) 





(Continued on ! on Page 4) 


ST. PAUL SHOW TOPS 
LAST YEAR'S MARK 


St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 23.—This is 
the story of a community which re- 
fused to cry quits. Despite the 
handicap of record breaking sub- 
zero temperatures and a sub-normal 
economic situation, St. Paul has 
concluded a most successful automo- 
bile show. The city of St. Paul has 
gained more than $4,000 in revenue 
for its new auditorium, the Commu- 
nity Chest has benefits and many 
persons were given temporary em- 
ployment. 

Only through co-operative effort 
could the show succeed. Inspired 
by a vision of success, as pictured 
by the Pioneer-Press and Dispatch, 
the dealers and the City Council 


(Continued on Page 2) 








(Continued on Page 5) 


BOSTON JAN. SALES 
SLIGHTLY BELOW 1932 


Boston, Feb. 23.—The Boston 
Automobile Dealers Association an- 
nounced today that January sales 
in Suffolk county, which comprises 
this city, were slightly off from the 
level reached in the same month 
last year, 

In January, 1933, sales totaled 456 








This is considerably less than the 
















ST. PAUL SHOW TOPS 
LAST YEAR’S MARK 


(Continued from Page 1) 


joimed wholeheartedly and _ resur- 
rected the idea of an exposition 
after it had been abandoned reluct- 
antly by the dealers several weeks 
previously. The result was that in 
three weeks there was organized a 





show which broke all previous 
records for attendance, returned a 
small profit and advertised St. 


Paul's fearlessness to the rest of the 
world, 

Because of the co-operative na- 
ture, it was decided at the start to 
donate any show receipts above the 
actual expenses to the Community 
Chest of St. Paul. The price of ad- 
mission was reduced 20 per cent. 
from last year, and all expenses 
were ruthlessly slashed with a total 
abolition of unnecessaries. All the 
promotion costs were underwritten 
by the St. Paul Pioneer-Press and 
Dispatch and the only advertising 
and publicity medium used was 
newspaper space. 

A check for $226.49 was presented 
to the Community Chest after all 
expenses had been paid. Pierce 
Atwater, general secretary of the 
chest, was tendered the check this 
week by William F. Johns, general 
manager of the Pioneer-Press and 
Dispatch, acting in behalf of the 
show management. 

Despite the intense cold a total 





MARIETTA MFG. CO 
RECALLS 200 WORKERS 


Indianapolis, I Ine., Feb. 23—Two 
hundred employees of the Marietta 
Manufacturing Company, glass pro- 
ducers, have been recalled to work, 
factory officials announce here. 
The plant will operate on a twenty- 
four-hour schedule on the present 
orders for a month, after which a 
campaign will be launched to stim- 
ulate home and office remodeling. 

Improved shipping has resulted in 
the recalling of nine trainmen, 
bringing the total for the last sixty 
days to thirty, in the Big Four rail- 
road service at Anderson. 


NEW JERSEY FARMERS 
OPPOSE ATTEMPT TO 
BOOST TRUCK TAX 


(Continued from Page 1) 








passenger cars and 26.6 per cent, of 
all trucks were owned by farmers. 
Figures for New Jersey are lower, 
about 12'% per cent. of the trucks 
being farm owned. As an example 
of the importance of the truck to 
the farmers in the city of Philadel- 
phia, during the summer and early 
fall two-thirds of the fruits and 
vegetables enter the city by motor 
truck. The same is doubtless true 
j of other cities and the truck is no 
{tess important to the grain farmer, 


of 25,808 paid their way through |Stockman, dairyman and _ other 
the doors, compared with about | branches of farming. 

23,000 last year. This, the show, ‘Competition between New Jersey 
with e 20 per cent. reduction in ad- | farmers and sections having much 
mission, 40 cents, drew 7 per cent. | !ower production costs is so keen 
more attendance than in 1932. Aj{ 
tabulation of tickets is under way | advantage we have, that of cheap, 
to determine the percentages of ad- | Wick delivery to market in our own 


that attempts to destroy the only | 


mission from St. Paul, Minneapolis | 
and outside the Twin Cities. | 

E. L. Pardee, traffic manager of 
the Omaha railroad, told the auto- 
mobile show committee that Friday 
and Saturday of automobile show 
week a material increase in pas- 
senger traffic was noted. Special 
rates were offered by the Western 
Passenger Association for the week. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 
UP IN N. Y. PLANTS 


Buffale, N. Y., Feb. 23.—Indastrial 
activity in western New York and 
northwestern Pennsylvania has con- 
tinued its upward irend since the 
first of the year, with the metal in- 
dustry showing the greatest im- 
provement. The wood furniture 
factories, the mainstay of business 
in this district, have staged a re- 
markable comeback since early in 
December. Many ef the larger fac- 
tories producing wood furniture are 
eperating on overtime schedules, 
while others are in production on 
working sheets ef near normalcy. 
A year ago the wood furniture trade 
here was practically dormant. 

Concerns engaged in the manu- 

“pure of material and equipment 
for the automotive industry are op- 
erating on satisfactory schedules, al- 
though actual releases On a quan- 
tity basis have not been coming 
through from the motor car makers 
in as great a volume as was antici- 
pated. This condition, however, it 
is believed, will shortly readjust it- 
self, and most factors in the indus- 
try here look for a first and second | 
quarter business volume of satisfly- 
ing proportions. 


CAMPBELL SETS TWO NEW 
WORLD'S SPEED RECORDS 


Daytona Beach, Flia., Feb. 23.—Sir 
Malcolm Campbell, veteran British 
racing driver, drove his 2,500 horse- 
power Bluebird special over the 
beach sands here yesterday for a 
new record speed of 272.108 miles 
an hour. Sir Malcolm's newest mark 
exceeds his own previous record of 
253.968 miles an hour. 

On his first run over the course 
Sir Malcolm attained a speed of 
273.556 miles an hour. His second 
trial in the opposite direction was 
made at 270.676 miles an hour. The 
time for the mile in the first run 
was 13.16 seconds. On this run the 
tachometer showed the engine turn- 
ing at 3,600 to 3,700 r. p. m., which 
should have given a speed of 310 
miles per hour except for wheel 
slippage. The runs also set a new 
five-kilometer record at 257.295 miles 
1 hour, 


teehee amuiignages 


trucks, will deal a very serious blow 
to New Jersey agriculture. 

“A fact that is often lost sight of 
is that commercial vehicles in most 
states pay 30 to 35 per cent. or 
more of the highway receipts, though 
they comprise on an average only 
about 15 per cent. of the motor ve- 
hicles. Any system of taxation that 
drives any considerable part of these 
trucks from the highways will make | 
it necessary to collect 
amounts from the remaining vehicles | 
or from general taxation. 

“In assessing costs against heav- 
ier motor vehicles it is usually as- 
sumed that roads must be built very 
much heavier on account of this 
|class of vehicle. The additional 
|cost is mowhere near as large as 
|some persons assume. 
| “The only additional cost is that 
|of a couple inches of material. 
Right of way, grading, drainage, 





shoulders and other costs would be | 


common to both roads. Most of the 
expensive relocation of roads to cut 
through hills, remove curves, avoid 
grade crossings, etc., is to permit 
greater speed and safety of passen- 
ger vehicles. Our expensive three 
and four lane construction on shore 
routes through the state, the Lin- 
|coln Highway and others is entirely 
for the accommodation of pleasure 
vehicles. It is hardly fair to charge 


commercial vehicle. 

“Eighty-six per cent, of all trucks 
are privately owned and operated. 
The truck is merely a tool of their 
business, on which the owners pay 
taxes. According to best available 
estimates $1,250,000,000 is extracted 
annually in specia] taxes on motor 
| vehicles, their fuel, parts, etc., four 
| times the annual railroad tax, placed 
at $300,000,000 by the L C. C. 

“The present plight of the rail- 
roads is not due in any considerable 
degree to truck competition, but to 
unforeseen economic conditions, 
top-heavy financial structures, op- 
pressive government legislation. 
possible errors in management, un- 
necessary duplication of service 
useless branch lines which are an 
annual loss, unduly heavy labor 
charges, inability of old-time rail- 
road men to adapt themselves to 
newer inventions and conditions. 

“There is no question of the im- 
portance of the stocks and bonds 
of our railroads in the financial 
structure of the country, nor of the 
necessity, both from a commercial 
and financial standpoint, or a re- 
habilitation of our railroads. The 
solution of their troubles will not, 
however, be found in unfair moter 
truck legislation. This would merely 
place an oppressive burden on agri- 
culture and business with but slight 
benefit to those corporations which 
so short-sightedly demand this 
legislation.” 





increased | 


these to any great extent to the) 


MARYLAND-JERSEY 
TRUCK WAR THREAT 


Trenton, N.'J., Feb. 23.—A truck 
war between New Jersey and Mary- 
land is threatened as a result of the 
arrest of twe New Jersey drivers in 
Maryland. 

Harold G. Hoffman, New Jersey 
state motor vehiele commissioner, 
wrote to E. Austin Baughman, 
Maryland commissioner, threatening 
similar action against Maryland 
trucks. He asked for an immediate 
explanation of Maryland’s policy. 

Hoffman referred specifically to 
the arrest last week of Raymond 
Byrne of Mullica Hill, who was fined 
at Savage, Md. A second truck of 
his is being held at Abingdon, Md. 

Maryland state police explained 
the arrests followed a new interpre- 
tation of the 1927 statute regulating 
trucks under which out-of-state 
trucks have been held to be oper- 
ating between fixed termini when 
operating from one boundary of the 
state to another. Under this in- 
terpretation, they must obtain per- 
mits from the Maryland Public 
Service Commission. 

Writing to Baughman, Hoffman 
said: “We are anxious to maintain 
friendly relations with Maryland 
and I trust that the differences may 
be adjusted.” 


LOUISIANA LICENSE 
































COLLECTION HIGHER 


Baton Rouge, , La. Fe Feb. 23. — For 
the first time since 1930 the down- 
ward trend of motor vehicle license 
collections in Louisiana has been 
broken, and the collections for this 
year are in excess of those of the 
previous year, according to Secre- 
tary of State E. A. Conway, ex-of- 
ficio motor vehicle commissioner. 

Mr. Conway’s figures show that 
collections prior to the delinquency 
date this year were $104,621.27 in ex- 
cess of collections to the same date 
|for 1931. The total for this year 
|prior to delinquency was $3,070,- 
| 483.23, and for the corresponding 
|date last year was $2,965,861.96. 

The records of the motor vehicle 
; bureau show that $4,055,99429 was 
‘collected in vehicular licenses for 
| 1932, compared to $4,452,171.81 for 
1931, $4,520,924.19 for 1930, $4,457,- 
252.75 for 1929 and $1,756,226.42 for 
1922. Except for motor truck fees, 
the licenses have not been mater- 
ially changed since 1922. 


CEDAR RAPIDS SHOW 
DRAWS 6,500 VISITORS 


Cedar Rapids, Ia., } Ia., Feb. 23.—Ap- 


the annual four-day automobile 
shew held at the Menierial Coliseum 
here recently. The show opened 
Thursday and during the first day 
more than 2,700 visitors viewed the 
new offerings in the main audi- 
toriam. 

An exhibit of trucks, trailers and 
accessories was held in the armory 
in the lower part of the building. 

According to R. J. Allen of the 
Allen Motor Company, Buick-Olds- 
Cadillac distributor, the show vis- 
itors displayed keen interest in the 
new models and good prospect lists 
were compiled by the exhibiting 
dealers. 


| FINANCIAL NEWS 


eae 
AUTO-LITE 

New York, Feb. 23——The Stock 
Exchange has approved the listing, 
upon notice of issuance, of 929,834 
shares of $5 par value common stock 
of the Electric Auto-Lite Company, 
which are exchangeable share for 








’ | share for the old no par stock. The 


company’s shareholders recently au- 
thorized the change in par value, 
which made possible a reduction in 
stated capital from $9,910,110 to $8,- 
846,870. 
THERMOID 

Trenton, Feb. 23.—The Thermoid 
Company has notified the Stock Ex- 
change of a proposed change in par 
value of stock from no par to $1 a 
share. 


MARLIN-RGCK WELL 





proximately 6,500 persons attended | 
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STICK A PIN in this prediction: The time is not far 
distant, perhaps sooner than we expect, when cars will be 
equipped with self-parking devices similar to the one that is 
now being exploited among the automobile manufacturers 
in Detroit by Brooks Walker, a clever young engineer from 
Piedmont, Cal. You, gentle reader, will recall the description 
of the Walker idea in Automotive Daily News, February 16. 
ras” really appreciate it you must see it in operation, as 
I did. 

% * * 


THE DEMONSTRATION actually was uncanny. 
Walker took that Packard of his, which was fitted with 
Parccar, and made it sit up and say uncle, so far as parking 
was concerned. He’d shove the nose of the car into a parking 
space, pull out a lever on the dash that controls the operation 
of the hydraulic lift, and in three seconds the rear wheels of 
the car would be jacked up through the spare tire on the rear 
contacting with the ground and becoming an automatic jack. 
Shifting into low or reverse, depending on which way the 
car is to be moved, and the spare-tired wheel does its stuff— 
in seven seconds, counting the three used in lowering the 
spare, and the car is parked parallel to the curb. No trick 
at all. 

But that wasn’t all. Walker showed me how he could 
head the ear in an opposite direction in half the width of a 
narrow street and how he could drive up to a garage door, 
have Parccar swing the car around as if on a turntable and 
back in, even though the driveway was narrow. One marvels 
at the device’s possibilities. * 

* = 


SEVERAL PROMINENT brass-hatted executives have 
been given demonstrations and leading engineers have looked 
at it, and it would seem as if the self-parker is just over the 
brow of the hill—it’s coming. 

Naturally, all of us are interested in the cost of the 
proposition. As to that, Walker says it should cost the same 
per pound as a chassis would cost in the same production. As, 
for example, on a mass production, low-priced car the cost 
would run in the neighborhood of $20 per unit, while in the 
high-priced, low-production class it would be around $150. 
Parccar, weighing from 80 to 150 pounds, depending on the 
weight of the car, is a built-in job—it can’t be applied to an 
old car. 


* 








%* * 


J. LEE BARRETT, executive vice-president of the 
Detroit Convention and Tourist Bureau, is firing some heavy 
artillery in his efforts to bring the national automobile show 
to Detroit, which, of course, would mean the elimination of 
both New York and Chicago, because Mr. Barrett favors the 
holding of only one show. Eighteen reasons why Detroit 
should get the plum are advanced, 

It’s been no secret that Detroit wants the national show. 
Aaron De Roy, Hudson-Essex distributor, fired the prelimi- 
nary gun for it prior to the Chicago affair. However, as I 
get it, talking to some of the brass hats, it looks as if New 
York and Chicago both would retain their places in the show 
calendar. The industry seems to be strong in its belief that 
New York is needed for its world-wide publicity value, while 
Chicago is a mecca for dealers that can’t be laughed off. 

There’s no harm in Detroit asking for the show; 
N. A. C. C. cannot do more than say no, 

” 7 on 


WITH SOME of the higher-ups in the industry slipping 
away for a drive to Florida, it may perhaps be useful to slip 
‘em the formula for judging pace which I picked up the 
other day. : 

Says my informant, who drives a lot: “If you drive 
steadily, say, at sixty miles an hour, figuring you will have 
to pass through some towns, you can divide sixty by two. 
Then take half the difference between sixty and thirty and 
get forty-five. That will be your average, you will find out. 
I have tried it a lot and usually it works out that way.” 

* ” ” 


THE ADVERTISING COLONY in this here town wel- 
‘comes back an old friend in a new kind of toga. Waldo 


* 





the 


New York, Feb. 23—The Stock | Fellows, formerly advertising manager of Oakland-Pontiac 
Exchange has received a notice from | and later in the same sort of job at Pierce-Arrow, comes 


the Marlin-Rockwell Corporation of 
a proposed change in par value of 
common stock from no par to $1 a 
share, 





home carrying a The Spur brief case, with headquraters in 
the General Motors Building. His territory includes Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Indiana. 
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Retail Salesmen 


This department ts devoted te the interests of the retail sales divi- 
sion of the industry. Salesmen, this is your department. Automotive 
Daily News wants you to get something from this department that will 
help you in your work on the firing tine. It wants you te pass on 
your own experiences, success, failures to help your brother salesmen. 
Send in your story in the form of a letter, or even a postal card, and 
let us get it ready for publication. Your achievement or your mistake 
may help anether salesman to make sales or avoid errors that cost 
you commissions. 

Dealers read this page. Give us the benefit of your reactions on 
these problems that affect the work of your salesmen, the men on the 
firing line, the men who bring home the bacon or don’t. 








TWENTY-EIGHT USED CAR SALES 
AND THE AD THAT DID IT 


Lo 


Here is Rodney Haines, used car 
manager for Simons-Stewart Com- 
pany, Chrysler distributer in New 
York city. He has been in the au- 
tomobile business on Broadway for 
twenty-five years, and for the last 
eighteen years he has been selling 
usedr cars exclusively. 

During all these years Mr. Haines 
has sold thousands of used cars 
and has built up a clientele that is 
second to none. Needless to say, he 
has had to do some straight, hard 
thinking in order to stay on top. 

Long ago he got an idea. He de- 
cided to keep a record of all people 
who bought used cars from him. 
Today in his book he has the name 
and address of every imdividual to 
whom he has ever sold a used car 
during all his years of salesman- 
ship. Of course, many of his old 
owners have long since moved, some 
to other parts of the city and some 
to other parts of New York, and it is 
not possible for him to keep. his mail- 
ing list up to date all the time. How- 
ever, this does not prevent Mr. 
Haines from keeping his friends and 
owners advised as to his where- 
abouts. 


HOFFMAN GIVES LICENSE 
BACK TO CAR DEALER 


Trenton, N. J., Feb, 23.—A dealer's 
registration license issued to Herbert 
L. Raab of 1244 Springfield Ave., 
Irvington, revoked by Commissioner 
Hotfman, was restored to Mr. Raab 
today. 

The revocation was based upon 
allezed irregularities in connection 
with the issuing of bills of sales. 
Investigation disclosed that blank 
bills were kept in the Raab estab- 
lishment and in some _ instances 
were issued without the genuine 
names and addresses of sellers. This 
condition has been corrected. 


G. M. DIVERTING ORDERS 
TO CANADIAN PLANTS 


Toronto, Canada, Feb. 23 (UTPS). 


-—Orders for passenger cars and 
motor trucks, possibly to the num- 
ber of 2,500 during the current year, 
have been diverted to the Canadian 
plant of General Motors, reports 
R. S. McLaughlin, president of Gen- 
eral Motors Products of Canada. He 





| Young, directors. 





HRYSLERS : PLYMOQTHS 


I cam conscientiously say thet 
these are the greatest used 

ear volues we have ever offered. 
The eondition and appearnece of 


these cere is up te the bigh 


Vigwvon WRO 


and emecting Chrysler stenéerds. 
” we heave compereé cur sales 


prices end knew they ere consié- 


io 
a} 
zs 


erably lewer than these preveil- 


ing @lheewherc...and the preetige 


eo 


we Cnryater #istrivuter is 
behind every sais. 

Wilh theee eesemtial feets, I feel 
thet you cnanet afford te aise 
this GREAT BUTYIRG OPPURTUMITY. 


Ce.. 
Used Car Diviston. 
1788 Broeévey, Bow York 


Recently his forethought and 
careful planning brought reward. He 


decided to use his owner list to help 
him sell used cars. He wanted to 
tell his friends and his old custom- 
ers that he had some very excep- 
tional buys for them—just as you 
have in your own organization. He 
ran his ad in the newspapers, then 
followed it up with the letter shown 
here, and, within two weeks, more 
than fifty of his old owners had 
either been in or called him on the 
telephone. Twenty-three of them 
purchased a used car from him per- 
sonally. Mr. Haines is rather proud 
of his record, and he has reason to 
be. He is on the job and has done 
some good thinking. 

Here is a bona fide example of 
what we have urged and preached 
for years—“Your owners are one of 
your best sources of prospects”— 
but many used car managers co not 
seem to realize it. 

Mr. Haines has given us permis- 
sion to print this article, and we 
hope every used car manager who 
reads it will ask himself, “What sales 
plan can I develop to move used 
cars?”—Chrysler Management 





Canadian automotive industry prod- 
ucts in Australia, New Zealand and 
other British dominions and col- 
onies. 


McNERNEY HEADS BUFFALO 
SALES MANAGERS ASSN. 


Buffalo, Feb. 23.—Donald F. Mc- 
Nerney was elected president of the 
Buffalo Automobile Sales Man- 
agers Association at its annual 
meeting in the Hotel Markeen here. 


Other new officers are Fred R. 
Boyce, vice-president; George C. 
Ostendorf, secretary; Eric O. Mock, 
treasurer; Merle Anger, Victor 
Carty, George Chamberlain, Harold 
Roller, Wilbur Weiss and Ratph 





ELECTRIC POWER 


OUTPUT OFF IN JAN. | 


New York, Feb. 23.—Production of 
electricity by the electric light and 
power industry totaled 1,469,732,000 


| kilowatt hours in the week ended 


February 18, a decline of 49 per 
cent. from the corresponding 1932 


period, according to the National 


Electric Light Association. This 


explains that this diversfon is the | compares with 1,482,509,000 kilowatt 
result of the recent trade treaties | hours in the preceding week of this 


establishing preferential tariffs for 


year. 
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% DOINGS 


Midigauistumeiiins 
| SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
| Following a wonderful month | 


during January, automobile ~ales 
have shown a dropping off to a 
small extent. Delayed deliveries, 
seasonal inactivity and the weather 
is blamed. An improvement is an- 
ticipated for the latter half of the 
month. 


+. > t 
P. D. Dimmitt, fleet manager of 
the Fargo division of Chrysler Mo- 


tors, was in the city this past week. 
* . 7 


Reception of the new Ford V-8| 


|was enthusiastic at all three local | 


|dealerships. Many orders are re- | 
ported to have been secured during 
the first two days it was on display, 
and the interest compares favorably 
with that shown other makes. 





Antonio Automobile Trade Associa- 


tion, the Orsinger Motor Company, | 
Hudson-Essex, had the highest value | 
turnover of any of the dealers re- | 
porting. The value of turnover on | 


cars traded in on Hudsons and Essex 
Terraplanes was 177 per cent, for 
January, compared with a turnover 
of 106 for Deeember. Thirty-four 
used cars were sold by the Orsinger 
firm during the month for an aver- 
age price of $212 each, or a total of 
$7,208. 
ws * - 


Delivery on the new Oldsmobiles 
has been started by the San Antonie 
Buick Company, whe accepted dis- 
tribution ef these cars on the first 
of the year, in addition to their 
present line of Buicks. With this 
old, reliable dealership behind the 
Olds, there is no reasoeu why this car 
should not enjoy a good year in this 
vicinity. 

a 


* ~ 

Settled in their new location at 
Broadway and 4th, the Herpel-Gil- 
lespie Company, Ford dealers, in an- 
ticipation of increased business, have 
reorganized their sales staff and 
have made several additions. The 
personnel at the present time con- 
sists of the following men: R. A. 
Weathersby, J. J. Jordt, C. I. Boyer, 
E, A. Harker, C. F. Martin, Anthony 
Van Tuyl, Amos P. Crawford, R. V. 
Whitaker, W. H. Zeh, J. B. Kerr, | 
I. H. Faires and i. R.. Martinez. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A new Franklin distributorship 
has been established here, headed by 
T. B. Thornbury, president and gen- 
eral manager. Two former Franklin 
men are associated with him: J. A. 
Dugan and George Younger, both 
of whom will work on sales activities. 
O. H. Litchfield heads the serv- 
ice. An attractive place of busi- 
ness has been secured at 434 East 
Broadway. The firm will operate 
under the name Pranklin Motors, 
Inc. 


a * He 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Walker Daigler has established a 
Hudson-Essex sales and service in 
modern quarters at 2608 Elmwood 
Ave., Kenmore, a suburb. The new 
business is being operated under the 
firm name of the Walt Hudson-Es- 
sex Sales and Service. 

* = > 


Fred H. Haltermann and associ- 
ates have organized the Fred H. 
Haltermann Company, Inc., with a 
capital of 100 shares no par com- 
mon stock, to establish and operate 
a general garage and automotive | 
service business here. Other officers 
of the new concern are Anna H. 
Haltermann and Herman Rein. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


What is believed te be an all-time 
sales performance record in the 
Portland automobile business was 
established during January, when) 
the three Chevrolet dealers sold 43.8 | 
per cent. of all automobiles, resard- 
less of make or price, registered dur- 
ing the month. This record is eon- 
sidered by Chevrolet officials in 
Oregon to be unapproached by any 
other manufacturer in recent years, 
if at all, The three companies mak- 














In the used car sales report for | 
January, recently issued by the =| 





Our Leading Dealers and How 


They Got 


|| A series of brief biographies 
and truck 


That Way 


of outstanding automotive car 
merchants. 





H. L. PE 


TERSON 


The Marmon Philadelphia Company 


H. L. Peterson, president 


Company, is what might be called a 


of the Marmon Philadelphia 
“one company man,” 


He came into the industry in 1919 with the Marmon company 
in Indianapolis, and with the Marmon company he has stayed 


since that time. 
Mr. Peterson left the University | 


@——— —- 





,apolis branch of Marmon. Within 
six months he was promoted to gen- 


of Minnesota in 1917 to enter train- | eral manager and continued in that 


Snelling, Minn.| 
was seni later to 


Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., and gradu-} 
ated as a second 
lieutenant. He 
served overseas 
with the 7th Regi- 
ment of Engineers, 
'Fifth Division, 
and came out of 
the war a captain. 
In January, 1919, Mr. Peterson en- 
tered the employ of the Marmon 
company, which was then Nordyke- 
Marmon, at Indianapolis. He de- 
voted a year to special training in- 
volving practical work and theoreti- 
cal instruction in every department 
of the company. Upon completion 
of the course he was assigned to 
the sales department of the com- 
pany. He tackled selling work in 
almost every branch of the busi- 
ness, including road work, special 
representative closing open deaier 
and distributor points and finally 
ended as assistant sales manager. 
In the spring of 1923 he resigned 
from the factory organization to be- 
come sales manager of the Indian- 





H. L. Peterson 





ing this record were the Frank 
Chevrolet Company, Fields Moter 
Car Company, and the A. B. ‘mith 
Chevrolet Company. 
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The F. A, Cook Motor Company, 
distributor for Graham, has taken a 
lease on 10,000 square feet of space 
at 9th and Burnside streets, Port- 
land, Ore. 

< 7 o 


The Goedsell Metor Company, au- 
therized Ford dealer, is new Ineated 
in its new home at 12th and Burn- 
sire, Portland, Ore., where the firm 
has 46,000 square feet of floor space 
and the most up-to-date sales and 
service facilities. Jerry Goodsell) 
has been identified with Ford sales | 
in Portand for the past sixteen| 


years. 
* - n 


A. R. Dawson has been appointed 
Northwest manager of Cadillac Mo- 
tor Car Company, with he2dquar- 
ters in Portland, Ore., according to 
E. F. Upson, Pacifie Coast regional! 
manager of Cadillac. The Clark 
Cadillac Company, 21st and Wash- 
ington streets, coincident with the 
new appointment began the showing | 
of the 1933 models. 


a a 7 

Roy Burnett, Portiand ec Soto | 
and Plymouth dealer, reports busi- 
ness for January showed marked 
improvement over the same month 
in the two previous years. This ap- 
plies both to new and used cars. 
More people have been looking at | 
ears in the last thirty days than 
any time in several years, he re- 


ports, 


ENE 


} 


i 

ITHACA, N. Y. °* 

The Franklin franchise for this 
territory has been awarded to Earl) 
J. Trapp, operating under the name 
of the Ithaca Garage, 114 South} 
Fulton St. Mr. Trapp, at one time 
the Cadillac dealer, has been promi- 
nent in local automobile circles for 
twenty-two years. He re-enters the 
trade after recovery from an illness 
of over a year's duration. 


DES MOINES, IA. 


Harry G. Heyler has joined the 
sales staff of the Schooler Motor 
Company, Buick and Pontiac dealer 
here. Heyler was manager of the 
Nash-Vriesema Auto Company here 








ing camp at Fort | capacity until early im 1925, 


2ngineers’ camp at | 


geet nner 


j}every Auburn owner 


when 
he accepted an offer to become gen- 
eral manager of the Marmon Phila- 
delphia Company. 

After about three years as gen- 
eral manager, Mr. Peterson took 
| over virtual control of this company 
land was elected president. During 
this time he had built up the com- 
pany’s volume from $1,125,000 to a 
peak of $1,840,000 in 1929. 

At Marmon’s peak of production 
during 1929 the Philadelphia com- 
pany distributed a total of 1,300 new 
Marmon units, of which somewhat 
over 300 were sold at retail and 1,000 
at wholesale. That year also 531 
used cars were sold and a volume 
of service work in excess of $150,000 
was contributed by the shop. 

The territory under supervision of 
the Philadelphia company includes 
eastern Pennsylvania, southern New 
Jersey, the entire state of Delaware 
and the eastern shore of Maryland. 
At the peak of operations the com- 
pany had working in this territory 
in excess of fifty dealers. 

In comparison with the rest of 
Marmon’s major distributing outlets 
this company in 1929 ranked fourth, 
in 1930 third, in 1931 fifth and in 
1932 second. 








for four and a half years until last 
summer when he removed to Holty- 
wood, Cal. He and his family have 
recently returned to Des Moines. 
+ a o 

The Ray Dodge-Chevrolet Com- 
pany, 1312 Locust St., will move to 
the southwest corner of 5th Avenue 
and Keosauqua Way, April 1. A 
long term lease has been signed on 
the new location which is now oc- 
cupied by the Downtown Garage. 
The structure is two story with 
20,000 square feet of space on each 


floor. 
© 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. A. Manning, assoctated with 
Franklin in St. Louis for fifteen 
years, has been appointed general 
manager of Central States Motors, 
distributors. Added to the force as 
retail sales manager is J, H. White, 
who also has had a Franklin back- 
ground of many years. Within re- 
cent weeks this distributor has 
moved into a new and larger build- 
ing at 4000 Page Deulovesd. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Organization of the Ott Birr Auto 
Company, with headquarters at 928 
North Pennsylvania St., to become 
an associate dealer for the Conti- 
nental line is amnounced by O. A. 
Birr, head of the firm. Mr. Birr is 
widely known in automotive circles 
here, having served for several years 
as used car manager for the Mar- 
mon Motor Car Company sales 
branch. Recently he has devoted 
his time to the operation of the 
Master Paint and Body Company, 
which he will continue in connection 


* * 


| with the new motor sales company. 
7 7 


a 
Herb Groff, known to practically 
in the city 
through previous connection with 
the distributorship here, has been 
appointed sales manager of the 
newly formed Schott Auto Com- 
pany, according to Earl Schott, gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Groff was for 
several years manager of the Up- 
dyke Auto Compeny, former Auburn 
distributor here. The Schott com- 
pany opened here the first of this 
month as distributor for the Willys 
and Auburn lines. 
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Tax Reduction 
T is not too much to say that the subject of tax reduction 
occupies a foremost place in the minds of Americans 
today. It certainly should be the subject of first interest in 
the mind of every person connected with the automotive 
industry in every branch. 

The brazen attempt of government, Federal, state and 
local, in this country to maintain expenditures at the levels 
which existed during the boom times of 1928 and 1929, dur- 
ing a period when depression is bringing difficulty to every 
one and suffering to an appallingly large proportion of our 
population, is raising deep resentment everywhere in Amer- 
ica. Rightly or wrongly Americans today feel that they are 
paying a very high price for a very poor quality of govern- 
ment. The automotive industry, as one of the most heavily 
taxed businesses in the country, has a right to feel more than 
the average resentment, 

Almost every day’s newspapers bring pronouncements 
from political leaders of new forms of taxes that they have 
devised for balancing budgets, meeting deficits and for use 
in embarking on new forms of paternalistic tinkering. Never 
does there appear a suggestion of cutting the costs of gov- 
ernment and so doing away with the need for all this multi- 
plied taxation. Never, by any chance, has one of the political 
operators suggested that we could be governed just about as 
badly by half the number of congressmen and senators that 
we now have and thus save a large share of our legislative 
pay roll. 

After months of backing and filling, the present Con- 
gress has finally redeemed some of its failures by passing 
the bill repealing the Eighteenth Amendment. Opinion dif- 
fers as to the amount of revenue that can be made from a tax 
levied on a sane and effective handling of the problem of 
liquor sales. Revenue taxes cannot be lifted too high or the 
bootlegging industry still can operate. The problem will be 
to get as much revenue as possible and at the same time 
destroy the illegal industry that has flourished for twelve 
years. Prof. Seligman of Columbia University, one of the 
toremost authorities on taxation, believes that more than a 
billion dollars can be raised in revenue, with the present 
illegal industry eliminated from the market. 

But certain is one thing, a sane handling of this problem 
will give the Federal and the state governments some added 
revenue, and whatever the total it is bitterly needed today 
and will be bitterly needed for many tomorrows. As long 
as Congress refused to heed this obvious source of income 
while enacting oppressive taxes of many kinds, it was false 
to its duty and to the mandate given it last fall by the people 
of the country. Its ultimate enactment of the repealer 
redeems part of its atrocious record. 

Our interest, of course, lies directly in the taxes levied 
against the automotive industry and on the operation of its 
products. From the factory to the ultimate operation of 
motor vehicles there are almost a score of taxes placed of 
what the French call “automobilsm.” 

Automotive Daily News has pointed out on numerous 











COMMUNITY DEALER 
MEETING PLAN FOR 


GROUP IN CHICAGO 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Association, host to the dealers at 
the luncheon meeting tomorrow, an- 
nounces that the theme of the event 
will be “Turning Red Figures Into 


Black.” Three phases are to be 
presented by President Markle, 
James C. Gilruth, assistant general 
manager, and Evert O. Hutchins, 
counsel of the association. They 
will deal with the topics of legisla- 
tion in its relation to profits, legal 
aspects of the business and eco- 
nomics of motor car merchandis- 
ing. 

“There may be a little mystery in 
the subject, but there will be none 
in the talks,” states Mr. Markle in 
his invitation to the dealers. “If, 
together, we can make even one 
item of improvement toward profit 
in your business, you will be more 
than repaid for your time.” 

In addition to cementing the deal- 
ers more closely, the meeting will 
be an occasion for outlining activ- 
ities of the Chicago Automobile 
Trade Association in aiding and 
fighting the battles of ‘ts members 
along merchandising legislative, 
legal and other lines. 


GAS TAX DIVERSION 


IMPERILS FEDERAL AID 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of goods, to encourage interstate 
travel, both for business and for 
pleasure, and to stimulate necessary 
highway extension and improvement 
in the several states. 

“But now many of the state Legis- 
latures have before them plans to 
increase gas and motor vehicle 
taxes, to restrict highway travel and 
to divert funds collected from motor 
vehicle users to non-road purposes. 
These plans conflict with the basic 
purposes of Federal aid for high- 
ways. 

“Specifically, the mere fact that 
any state takes funds collected from 
motor vehicles users and spends 
them for general administration or 
any other purpose other than high- 
ways—this argues strongly that Fed- 
eral assistance for road building is 
not needed in that state.” 


PRODUCTION LINES 


(Continued from Page 1) 


six-cylinder Flyer now are being 
made. Shipments of the larger Ace 
models are scheduled for March 1, 
a date that may be anticipated. 
“Now that Flyer models are com- 
ing through the plant on a produc- 
tion basis, manufacturing will in- 
crease at a still faster rate to take 
care of the large bank of dealer 
orders that have accumulated since 
the first of the year. Added to this 
will be the impetus that will be 
gained when retail deliveries start.” 





EMPLOYMENT DIPS 
IN MONTH OF JAN. 


Washington, Feb. 23.— Employ- 
ment in 69,392 organizations in 17 
major industrial groups throughout 
the United States, declined 3.9 per 
cent. in the 30 days ended January 
15, compared with the preceding 30 
days, and pay rolls of the combined 













































occassions before this that the only way to obtain relief from | organizations were off 5 per cent. 
oppressive taxes is to let the legislators of every kind know | in the period, according to the Jan- 
that failure to give relief will mean votes lost at the next|U@"y bulletin of the United States 


election. If our industry, our dealer organization and the | P&P@ttment of Labor. 
public which uses the vehicles we produce were properly 
organized to express resentment at the polls, legislators 
would heed our indignation. 

Every automobile dealer should join his local dealer 
crganization and get into-the fight for tax relief. Every 
dealer organization should do its best to arouse the vehicle 
cwners of its community to show resentment against oppres- 
sive taxation; to let the legislators know that they will be 
held to account at the polls. 

We have the power in this automotive community of 
ours, if only it were organized. The manufacturers are 


organized, the dealers have their associations; the problem 
now is to get the users into the fight and make our full 
strength felt. 


Two of the seventeen industrial 
groups reported an increase in em- 
ployment, coupled, however, with a 
decrease in pay rolls, according to 
the report. 





McFALL NOW PRESIDENT 
OF SPARTA FOUNDRY CO. 
Sparta, Mich, Feb. 23. — The 
Sparta Foundry Company has 
elected T. E. McFall president; John 
Schuitema of Muskegon and H. G. 
McGowan of Sparta  vice-presi- 
dents; Lou Keller, secretary-treas- 
urer, and A. A. Johnson of Sparta, 
. J. Johson, Muskegon, and S. R. 
Berkey, Grand Rapids, directors, 
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PERSONNEL OF TRUCK FLEET » 
OPERATION IMPORTANT 


A great deal of attention is paid to the details that go 
to make up the handling of the personnel of the truck fleet 
operation of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, and 
only through such co-operative efforts on the part of various 
executives that enabled the building up and the proper func- 
tion of the far-flung organization which constitutes this par- 


e --e 


ticular company. 

“The methods applied in every day 
practices in the various branches 
that surround the 
operation and 
maintenance of 
motor vehicles 
have been suc- 
cessful and as a 
result we now 
have an organiza- 
tion doing our 
work which, I 
would say, has at 
least: an average 
of seven years’ 
service and we J. F. Winchester 
have been able to supply from this 
automotive organization many men 
to the general sales department who 
are successfully acting as technical 
experts, trouble shooters and gen- 
eral salesmen,’ says J. F. Win- 
chester, general superintendent of 
motor equipment. 

The relation of mechanics to 
drivers has been carefully studied 
and must of necessity, create a de- 
gree of enthusiasm that must re- 
sult in close co-operation between 
drivers and mechanics. 

“Generally speaking,” Mr. Win- 
chester continues, “mechanics as we 
classify them in our organization do 
not come in close contact with the 
drivers. We do, however, have a 
group of men called inspectors, who 
contact at least once a month with 
the operator of a vehicle. He has to 
be the type of man who can point 
out in a diplomatic way to the op- 
erator where he can improve on 
general maintenance methods and at 
the same time has to create and 
maintain the confidence of the op- 
erator through making proper re- 
pairs on the vehicle itself. Generally 
speaking, I have never known of 
any mechanics or supervisors on our 
staff who were not willing at all 
times to act in a co-operative spirit. 
On the other hand, if such instances 
do arise, they are promptly adjusted 
to the satisfaction of all parties. 

“Material replacements and ade- 
quate spare equipment in proportion 
to the number of vehicles serviced is 
a debatable subject and to a large 
degree depends upon the viewpoint 
of the individual considering it. To 
illustrate, the man who builds a 
so-called manufactured truck be- 
lieves that it is impossible to ob- 
tain material from other than the 
direct manufacturer of that vehicle 
which will give satisfaction in it. 
We also found in the past that there 
has been a great variance in opinon 
as regards the so-called manufac- 
tured trucks versus assembled trucks. 
In my viewpoint, both of these sub- 
gineering factors surrounding the 
product. 
ing factors surrounding the product. 

“Take, for instance, the replace- 
ment of valves. If the material in 
the valves has general contour 
measurements, as that suggested by 
the original manufacturer, there is 
no reason why it will not function 
properly. The same applies to any 
E the great number of accessories 





or parts used in a truck or car. 
Some assembled trucks may perform 
very satisfactorily, as compared to 
the so-called manufactured trucks 
providing the parties making the 
installation have given proper con- 
sideration to the engineering fac- 
tors. On the other hand, some man- 
ufactured trucks may fail to give 
satisfaction, not because of the gen- 
eral design, but because the super- 
visor failed to give tne proper 
consideration to the transportation 
problems involved. 

“Parts replacement is an impor- 
tant item. Prompt and efficient 
service is necessary to satisfy the 
ultimate consumer. To obtain 
prompt and efficient service, I have 
been an earnest advocate of a tie-in 
between the factory itself, its serv- 
ice branch and the ultimate user of 
the vehicle through a _ so-called 
maintenance specification sheet, the 
information on which is of such a 
nature that the parties wishing 
parts can obtain, them, witheut un- 
due. delay. The manufacturers us- 








ing such a tie-in are placed in an 
advantageous position because it en- 
ables them to carry fewer parts and 
renders the type of service which 
ultimately brings more sales. 

“The parts replacement situation 
at the present time, as I see it, is a 
peculiar one. With the rapid tran- 
sition from solid to pneumatic 
tires, I find that our parts inven- 
tories have been materially reduced. 
On the other hand, in our field op- 
erations, we find it necessary to 
carry a larger percentage of parts 
in some classification than we feel 
normal times should require. This 
is brought about because of untold 
delays that have been caused when 
requests have been made upon 
manufacturers for immediate service 
that they have been unable to ren- 
der. Studies have been made on the 
subject relation of spare parts in 
dollars and cents to total investment 
in equipment. This, as I see it, is a 
question that can never be answered. 
It requires complete alertness on the 
part of the managing parties. En- 
tire inventories should be kept to 
the lowest possible point to make the 
operation profitable. This point, or 
relation in dollars and cents, de- 
pends to a large degree upon the age 
of the vehicles, the model used, 
whether it is operated on solid or 
pneumatic tires, and finally the type 
of service in which it is employed.” 


CREDITORS’ COMMITTEE 
TO AID RECEIVERS OF 
WILLYS-OVERLAND CO. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


operations, while Mr. Miller is work- 
ing with company officials at the 
local plant. 


Three applications asking for 
court orders have been filed in 
Federal court by the receivers. In 


one application, the receivers asked 
authority to complete, sell and de- 
liver 569 D-1 trucks, which have 
been specified for delivery by March 
1, The receivers estimated that 
they will receive about $100,000 from 
the sale in excess of expenditures for 
additional material and labor to 
complete the manufacture of the 
trucks. 

The receivers, in a second appli- 
cation, asked authority to renounce 
a sales agreement made between the 
Willys- Overland Company and 
Willys-Overland, Inc., sales subsidi- 
ary. The agreement provided that 
Willys-Overland, Inc., purchase all 
automobiles and equipment manu- 
factured by the parent company. 

The order asked for in the third 
application was for authority, after 
repurchasing about 259 of the model 
77 cars from Willys-Overland, Inc., 
to sell these cars in such quantities 
and at such times and prices as 
the receivers may deem advisable 
for the best interest of the company 
and the creditors. 

TRUCKERS OPPOSE BILL 
IN BAY STATE SENATE 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 23.—Opposi- 
tion to legislation requiring trucks 
to display red reflectors visible from 
the rear was not strong enough to 
defeat the measure when it came 
up for debate in the Senate. The 
bill was advanced by a 17 to 14 vote 
over opposition that intimated that 
it was legislation designed to 
benefit some particular manufac- 
turer who would supply the reflec- 
tors. 


| COMING EVENTS | 


i scasecaatacnteecdll eenentnneniaeaaeiandaeaninaaaiiaiameeniien 
FEBRUARY 
22-25—Evansville, Ind. Evansville Auto- 

mobile Dealers’ Association show. 
Otto Hartmetz, president. 
25-Mar, 4—Seattle, Wash. Seattle Auto- 
motive Trades’ Association show. 
S3-Bias. oes Moines, Ia. Automobile 
show 


ARCH 
5- 7—New Orleans. Autombile show in 
Municipal Auditorium. Gordon Her- 
bert, m 


anager. ; 
‘10-19—Geneva Switzerland, Internationa) 
automobile show. 
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Precision Boring Machine 
For Steel 


According to an announcement 
made by the Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & 
Tool Corporation steel can now be 
bored with both their single and 
double-end precision boring ma- 
chines. 

In developing this application it 
has been found that steel parts 
which do not exceed a hardness of 
250 Brinell, 36 Scleroscope or 24 
Rockwell, can be successfully bored, 
providing the hardness of the steel 
is uniform, that is, free from hard 
spots in different sections, and that 
the stock to be removed is well dis- 
tributed throughout the entire bore. 

An accompanying illustration 
shows a double-end precision boring 
machine designed for finish boring 
both the large and small end of con- 
necting rods in one operation. On 
the large end the material to be 
bored is steel and on the small end 
bronze. Approximately 0.018 to 
0.020 inch steel stock and 0.008 to 
010 inch bronze stock is removed in 
the same operation. 

The holding fixture is so designed 
that two rods are loaded at each end 





we 
SS 
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in a vertical position, with the small 
end of the rod at the top. This en- 
ables the operator to load two rods 
at one end while two rods are being 
bored at the opposite end. 

An inbuilt direct-connected elec- 
tric motor drives the unit for boring 
the bronze end of the rod. This unit 
is located at the top of the mounting 
bracket. At the bottom of this 
bracket is a belt-driven boring spin- 
dle for boring the steel end of the 
rod. The motor for driving this 
spindle is mounted on top of the 
bracket. By means of the belt- 
driven spindle, the proper boring 
speed can be obtained for the steel 
application. There are two sets of 
these units at each end of the ma- 
chine, ! 

Each of the boring spindles are 
of the replaceable-quill type, enabl- 
ing the operator to keep an extra 
set of sharp boring tools available 
at all times. The maintenance of 
sharp tools that are properly de- 
signed is an important factor in de- 
termining the successful operation 
of this machine, 


Pertinent 


POKES and PARRIES 


By HERBERT CHASE 
Engineering Editor 


About-Face 


Several unkind critics have been 
intimating lately that almost any 
modern sedan would offer much less 
wind resistance if run backward 
rather than forward. Perhaps the 
most unkind thing about this inti- 
mation is its truth. Fact is, we are 
told that an about-face of this kind 
would really be pretty good from 
the standpoint of low wind resist- 
ance. If so, what becomes of the 
oft-repeated objection that to do a 
real job of streamlining requires 
changes in appearance so radical 
_that nobody would like the job well 
enough to buy it? In other words, 
with only minor change in outward 
shape, and, let us say, a few ap- 
propriate changes in seating and 
steering arrangements, and the like, 
we could have a well streamlined 
rear engine car that looks very much 
like the conventional jobs, but runs 
the other way about! Not saying 
that this is the best way to do a 
job which, as we see it, must be 
done sooner or later, but it’s one 
way. Mull it over. 

» 


Too Heavy a 


At the recent 





annual S. A. E. 


meeting, Joe Anglada said that some 
passenger car seat cushions weigh 
about 100 poumds. Although we 
never weighed any, we have no!’ 
doubt he’s right. In the average: 





READERS 


case they certainly weigh too much. 
Probably it’s nobody’s fault. Just 
one of those things that have come 
about, perhaps without anybody 
stopping to inquire whether or not 
a lighter construction could not be 
evolved that would answer all re- 
quirements. 

In this respect, we suspect that 
seat cushions are not greatly differ- 
ent from many other things about 
modern cars. Like Topsy, they just 
growed that way and nobody seems 
to care. As a result, the modern car 
has become too heavy and too cum- 
bersome, according to our view. It 
has just evolved that way. 

Isn’t it time to begin thinking 
how cars can be made not only 
lighter but a lot more efficient and 
less cumbersome? At the same time, 
they certainly can be made more 
comfortable as well as more roomy 
without increasing overall dimen- 
sions. 


| D 


BILL TO PROTECT BATTERY 
RENTALS IN NEW JERSEY 


Trenton, N. J., Feb. 23.—A bill in- 
troduced in the Assembly by Assem- 
blyman Marinus C. Tamboer would 


make it a misdemeanor for any one 
to erase the word “rental” from bat- 
teries which are hired out by 
garages, service stations, etc. Sale 
of batteries by those who rent them 
would also be a misdemeanor, ex- 
ene where the owner gives permis- 
n. i? " 





Offers New Service 
Station Signal 





A new form of signaling device 
called the Hydrotec and designed to 
inform service station attendants 
that a customer has driven up to 


the gasoline pumps, has just been 
announced by the Marquette Manu- 
facturing Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

It is designed to ring a bell when 
a car passes over a hose placed be- 
tween a pair of guard rails on the 
runway to or at the pumps. The 
hose is filled with water or a non- 
freeze solution, and the passage of 
a vehicle over it closes an electric 
circuit which rings a bell for pre- 
cisely three seconds, this waming 





the attendant that he is wanted at 
the pumps. He is thus enabled to 
go about other work, such as greas- 
ing, washing or tire repairs, without 
having to remain where he can 
watch the pumps, The device can 
be used also at a garage entrance 
to warn attendants that a car has 
approached, so that they may open 
the doors or perform other service 
or merely be informed that a cus- 
tomer has driven in. 

There are several types of unit 
available, varying in price from 
$18.50 to $49. 


New Piston Ring File 
Announced by Ammco 


An entirely new tool designed to 
file piston rings at the cylinder 
block and said to cut ring-fitting 
time in half is now being marketed 
by the Automotive Maintenance 
Machinery Company, Chicago. 

This Ammco piston ring file, as 
is called, is intended to save time 
and steps to and from the bench on 
ring-fitting jobs. It also promotes 





accurate fitting and tends to elimi- 
nate ring distortion, which may 
cause breakage and scored cylinders. 
It handles all types and sizes of 
piston rings: 45 degree angle cut, 
step cut or square cut. 

This tool consists of a bracket 
that clamps to a stud or cap screw 
in the cylinder head or may be held 
in a vise. The bracket supports a 
v-guide plate, on which the file is 
held and along which the ring guide 
moves. The bracket supports piston 
ring correctly for proper fitting. The 
file holder is specially slotted to hold 
the file in three positions: vertical 
and 45 degrees left or right. 

In operation, the ring is held in 
the guide so that the joint straddles 
the file. Pressure of the finger tips 
holds the ends against the file. A 
few movements backward and for- 
ward provide the desired clearance 
and a clean, accurate joint on any 
type of ring. 


TORONTO ENGINEERS 
ELECT W. R. BURGE 
Toronto, Canada, Feb, 23 (UTPS). 
—W. R. Burge, manager of the To- 
ronto district office of Canadian 
Allis-Chalmers Company, is elected 
president of Engineers’ ’ Club of 
Torontd for ensuing year. © ~ 





HOW CAR MANUFACTURERS 
TEST FINISHING MATERIALS 


A concise and useful outline of the methods used by 
American car and body manufacturers in testing the lacquers 
and undercoats which are used in body finishing in their 
plants is contained in the January issue of Synthetic and 


Applied Finishes, a British publication. 


The author, whose 


name is not given, states that the article is based on his 
personal observations of the methods used. Extracts from 


the article follow: 

“General appearance is judged in 
the first instance by preparing a 
large panel according to instructions 
recommended by the supplier. If 
the scheme of primers and filers 
does not fit in with the requirements 
of the production departments pos- 
sibly other panels will be prepared 
using standard preparatory coatings 
and the new lacquer coats. 

This work, carried out in a room 
in which the temperatures and hu- 
midity of the air are carefully con- 
trolled, gives the information re- 
quired regarding the drying time 
of the material and shows whether 
the finishing coats flow out satisfac- 
torily, leaving a surface relatively 
free for orange-peel. This latter 
property is very important, since the 
output of the plant depends so much 
on the amount of sanding which has 
to be performed. The ease with 
which a high polish is obtained with 
standard polishing material is also 
noted. 

Blushing 


While the panels are drying off 
they are carefully watched for 
blushing, and further drying tests 
in a more humid atmosphere are 
carried out to determine the effect 
of extremely adverse weather condi- 
tions. Blushing troubles occur, if at 
all, during hot, moist days. The test 
is made at a temperature of about 
90 degrees F., with a humidity of 
90 per cent. 

A rough test of the ability of a 
lacquer to withstand high humidity 
is easily carried out by breathing on 
the film several times while it is 
drying. If no blusing occurs, or if 
the blush clears before the film is 
completely dried it may be fairly 
safely concluded that the lacquer is 
Satisfactory in this respect. 


Resistance to Oil and Gasoline 


The resistance of the lacquer to 
oil and gasoline is determined by 
immersing small panels, which have 
been allowed at least 24 hours to 
dry, in lubricating oil and standard 
gasoline for twelve to twenty-four 
hours. Check tests against a lacquer 
of known resistance to these liquids 
are usually carried out and a tend- 
ency to soften is noted by scratching 
with the finger nail. It is a good 
plan to use separate glass vessels 
for each immersion test so that any 
discoloration of the liquid can be 
easily observed. 

A quicker method of determining 
the gasoline resistance of a lacquer 
is by rubbing the surface of a 
hardened film with a piece of cloth 
soaked in gasoline. The color of 
the piece of cloth should contrast 
with the color of the lacquer under 
examination so that any color re- 
moved is easily seen. Care should 
be taken to exert the same pressure 
on the pad and give the same num- 
ber of rubs in comparison with the 
standard material. Various devices 
are sometimes used in order to 
eliminate the personal element. 


Flexibility 


Another important property of a 
good lacquer finish is that it will not 
become brittle over a long period. 
Many of the plasticizers used in 
lacquer manufacture slowly evap- 
orate from the film, with the result 
that in time the film becomes brittle. 
Lacquers containing too great a per- 
centage of drying oil, such as linseed 
and tung oils, also tend to become 
brittle, owing to their capacity for 
absorbing oxygen from the air. Ifa 
lacquer has this tendency the fault 
will more quickly become apparent 
when a panel coated with it is kept 
in a warm oven at a temperature of 
about 140 degrees F, for some con- 
siderable time and then dented or 


a 





bent. Tests are carried out in com- 
pany with panels finished with the 
standard material as a check on the 
results. The thickness of the metal 
panel, the temperature and the pe- 
riod of heating, the angle through 
which the panel is bent and also 
the rate of bending are factors which 
affect the result, and consequently 
these factors must be carefully con- 
trolled. 


Tension and Adhesion 


In the formulation of lacquers for 
automobile finishing the contraction 
of the film on hardening must be 
avoided, otherwise the film will peel 
off. The difficulty of dealing with 
moldings is greatly aggravated if the 
lacquer film is imperfectly plas- 
ticized, 

This point is quickly cleared up 
by coating, with the lacquer only, 
a piece of fairly stiff paper which 
is held flat on a wooden frame. In 
this way the volatile thinners are 
allowed ample opportunity to evapo- 
rate. When the solvents have dried 
off and the paper is removed from 
the frame it should not show any 
tendency to curl. 

The adhesive properties of the 
priming coat can be determined by 
the following simple test: Apply a 
full coat of the primer to a thor- 
oughly cleaned panel, and while it 
is still wet allow to sink into the 
primer a piece of silk voile, previ- 
ously washed and ironed. Leave a 
couple of inches of silk projecting 
over each end of the panel. After 
the primer has thoroughly dried in 
the normal way the primer and 
silk are together cut into parallel 
Strips half an inch wide by means 
of a safety razor blade and straight- 
edge. By pulling the loose ends 
of the silk the strips may be re- 
moved from the metal one at a 
time. The pull required and the 
character of the patches of primer 
left on the panel give a very useful 
comparison of the adhesive proper- 
ties of any set of primers. 

Resistance to Corrosion 


; Accelerated methods for ascertain- 
ing the anti-corrosive properties of 
a lacquer scheme are based on the 
use Of some chemical solution or 
gas which is conducive to the for- 
mation of rust. Salt solution has 
been found very useful in this con- 
nection. 

A panel is not considered too sate 
isfactory for this test and quite fre- 
quently the final tests are made on 
a complete body or at least a portion 


(Contnued on Page 7) 


NEW S. A. E. ROSTER 
NOW AVAILABLE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and other committees, and lists of 
society and section officers. 

A summary of the membership in 
different grades by years from 1909 
to 1933 is also given. It shows a 
drop of 350 in the total membership 
from October 1, 1932, to January 1, 
1933, at which latter date the total 
membership was 7,001, but the de- 
crease in member grade, which in- 
cludes most of the members of ma- 
ture engineering experience, the 
drop amounts to only 43 members, a 
very creditable showing in view of 
business conditions in that period. 
The high point in society member- 
ship was registered in 1931 at which 
time the total was 1,760. 

Copies of the roster are sent free 
to members who ordered it. The 
price to non-members is $5 per 
copy. 
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EASTERN FLEET OPERATOR CUTS 
COSTS 254, WITH SYSTEM 


Reducing truck fleet operating costs 25 per cent. was 
accomplished by an Eastern operator through a cost reduc- 


tion plan that included the v 


truck trips closely by a mileage and recorder system, 
careful inspection and lubrication. 


Since putting into effect the < 
present cost system, according to, 
Adolph T. Strohlein, traffic chief 
of Henry A. Dreer Nurseries of | 


Riverton, N. J., and Philadelphia, | 
Pa., the operating costs have been | 
reduced 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. 
The eight factors responsible for 
this saving are: 
1. Keeping exact records of each 


item as called for. 
2. Reeular lubrication and in-| 
spection. 
3. Use of service recorders t2| 
speed up deliveries and eliminate | 
overtime. 


4. Use of first-class truck equip- | 
ment, standardizing on one make. 

5. Proper loading of trucks. 

6. Speed with absolute safety at | 
all times. 

7. Careful check on tires and 
standardization on one make. 

8. Minute attention to minor as 
well as major details in every phase 
of truck operation and mainten- 
ance. 

“The peculiar angles of truck 
operation in the nursery and green- 
house business call for a cost ac- | 
counting system which differs from | 
the ordimary package delivery or 
straight hauls,” says Mr. Stroblein. | 
“Segregation of the plant or nursery | 





ise of fast trucks, timing of 
plus 


operation and the delivery cost is 
important. Trucks are used in 
hauling material to and from vari- 
ous farms to the central plant and 


these same trucks are part of the 
delivery flect. 

“By keeping an exact record of 
the time that each unit is used for 


| nursery work and that of delivering 
} goods to customers, we are able to 


arrive at delivery costs and also 
charge various departments of the 
nursery with their share of the 
truck operation costs. 

“Daily records are posted for each 
individual truck, and the monthly 
totals are transferred to monthly 
records in the back of each book. 
Repairs to each unit are charged 
against each truck in the monthly 
cost column. 

“Minor repairs are taken care of 
by our service man, and repairs of a 


| major nature, as well as regular in- 


spection service are made by the 


| White Company. Tires and batter- 


ies are checked overy Monday morn- 
ing. Cash expense items on the road 
must be accompanied by individual 


receipt when the daily report card is 


turned in. 
“The warehouse superintendent 


keeps an accurate account of gas 
and oil used in each truck. A care- 
ful check is then made to see that 
lthe weekly garage report balances 
with the meter reading on oil and 
gas pumps. Daily report cards are 
turned in by each driver and all 
the items necessary for the daily 
operation of each unit are contained 
in this report and posted to the 
truck operating record. 





“Time for greasing and cleaning | 


is also considered, space being used 
on the daily report card for ‘Hours 
;}Out of Service,’ and writing in 


|‘lubrication’ or ‘cleaning’ in place | 
Each driver | 


}of the word ‘repairs.’ 
(is responsible for the lubrication 
{when this work is done. Lubrica- 
| tion tags are attached to the speed- 
| ometers of each truck and can be 
;readily watched for the next oil 
|change or lubrication. Every 1,000 
|miles the oil is changed and the 
|chassis greased. 
| “The elapsed time for each truck 
per trip has been greatly reduced 
through the use of service recorder 
equipment. In every case. the time 
}to cover a certain route has been 
cut down by three or four hours. 
“The primary purpose for using re- 
corders has been to speed up de- 
liveries and eliminate overtime. 
This has been accomplished to a 
greater degree than we anticipated 
| Prior to their installation we loaded 
hour trucks at night, so that they 
could be on the road before 8 a. m. 
This procedure has been entirely 
eliminated, due to the saving in ac- 
tual delivery time. Expense items 
on long distance trips, moreover, 
have been considerably reduced. Fo: 








(Cantinued en Page 7) 


example, on these runs, prior to| 








|and imspection, cars being turned in jtwo counties in the state, but 


| from 5 to 20 per cent. are shown. 


but in districts where farming is 
practically the entire business struc- 
ture there seems to be a more stable 
market. Excepting the areas just 
mentioned and the poorer districts in 
the hill country to the south, nearly 
all of the counties making head- 
way over January of a year ago are 
| agricultural centers of the more ag- 
gressive type. 


| 


INDIANA CAR SALES 
IN JAN. GREATER THAN 
LAST 1932 QUARTER 


(Continued from Page 1) 
lines or counties exhibited strength 


gained at the expense of another’s| Bartholomew, Jackson, Shelby, 
i Daviess and Decatur, in the near 
_ south; Jay, Knox, Kosciusko and 


Twenty-six counties—largely those 
dependent mainly upon farm trade 
for business—showed gains over 
January of 1932. There are ninety- 


| Lagrange, to the north; Hancock, to 
|the east, and Montgomery and Boone 
to the west are examples of the 
twenty or more counties dependent 
on rural trade for business susten- 
ance that are included among those 
| joining the upward swing. 

Excepting Plymouth, which more 
| than doubled its 1932 state velume 
in January, Rockne, which was just 
getting into production a year ago, 
and De Soto, lacking two cars of 
doubling last year’s fifty-one state 
registrations, there were no signs of 
stimulus from the angle of new car 
aceeptance to be found in the va- 


port, im the same categery, were ex- | T0US totals of the car columns. The 
ceptions to this trend, the former | ‘end was downward in nearly every 
showing a gain of about 20 per cent., other instance. 
while the latter nearly doubled last a 

0 PRODUCE 


large bloek in the southern section 
bear little significance on the situa- 
tion inasmuch as the land is 
sparsely settled and few cars are 
sold in these areas even in good 
times. The railroad and industrial 
centers generally run well behind 
last year. Riehmond, figuring 
prominently in both railway and 
industrial operations, and Logans- 





year's figures. PLAN T 
In the state’s largest cities, includ- | 
ing Terre Haute, Evansville, South | NEW ELECTROBRAKE 


Bend and Fort Wayne, declines of 
: Gastonia, N. C. Feb. 23.—The 
In the automotive manufacturing | Leventis Electro-Brake, invented by 
section, embracing Muncie and An-/|p Pp. Leventis of Gastonia, will be 
derson, both counties figured in manufactured. exclusively by the 
drops averaging about 3) per cent./Leventis Electrobrake Company, 
Connersville, however, also promi-|Inc., of Gastonia, it was announced 
nent in motor output made a 33} here. 
per eent. gain, The Electro-Brake is adaptable to 
All of these communities, however, | all models of trucks, trailers, auto- 
are more or less dependent om and| mobiles and other motor-driven 
figure actively in the farm trade,’ vehicles, the inventor said. 


or 





Cumulative New Commercial Car Registration Statistics, January, 1933 


Figu 


in this table are from R. L. Polk & Co. of Detroit, with the exception of Illinois, which are supplied by the Rebimson Advertising Service, Springfield, IH., and New Jersey, which 
‘ned by the New Jersey Motor List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, N. J. Metropolitan district figures eompiled by Sherlock & Arnold are included in New York state total. 


are i 
Reads... Jcsiring ceunty, eity, or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section, may obtain these by addressing any ef these three companies. Some of this data has been published 
previously, but it is given here complete for the convenience of our subscribers. 
Returns for today: Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
In this table, 22 states and the District of Columbia 





























































































































os 
> = ~ ° - 2 e f 
States sis 3 ei eit a], 5 a3 .8 e 5 3 ° | 8 Totals| States 
2/e 12} e lek] FS elel2!] 2 [se 4d) a} EE] 2 |] g] eb ] B12] 2 LE 
~<j/Sialéfla"|éaél[&lete}] & |a* i]s Bie@RBESESESE RE Bt x 

Delaware j , 2 | | [15] 3i 2| } ] Ij ! ] | ] | __ 49\Delaware 
Florida {26 l | 96 3} | 149) 2) 5) 28} | } 4) | | 1 2 | 2! +«-318|Florida 
Idaho | l | 20) ] | | wo a 3| | | ] | | | l ] | 39|Idahe 
Hlinois | 4) | 242) 70; 36] 4 199% 54 3; +105) 2] 9 1 25) 6} 4) 13} 20} 3} 52; 852\Kidineis , 
Indiana | 1} 1) ; m70~—~CUC«*CDY | 241) 9| 3) 58 | 2) } 3) } 5} 14} | 1| | 405|Indiana 
Kansas 4? | __ aa +. | 3a a | Ce | 2| . } } 2 1| 85|Kansas z 
Maryland | 4) 2; +~69 1| 5} 1, 40) 7 j 13) | 2) 2) j | | 2 18 ~—«166|Maryland 
Michigan |  :176 1 8} 16) 135 | 34, 1] } | 7 | | 8) 1| | 5|  401|Michigan 
Minnesota } | 147 gj ty 8B | 20 L ; | 1| | 4| 1| 2} —«- 291|Minnesota 
Nebraska } } l | 48 3} | 28) 2) } 7 ! | | | | 2! } | 1 88|Nebraska 
New Mexico | | | | 38 | 4 | 28) | 5| i ! } | | 1| | | 73\N. Mexico 
North Carolina | 6} [194 GB} | 138) 9) 3) 17 | ] | > | 1 1 1| 6; 402/No. Carolina 
North Dakota | 16_ r| | 4 ! | | | I | | | |___30/North Dak. 
Ohio 1) 1, ‘199 114] 1; 1866 3 56: } | j 6| | i} 3 6) 4| 18} 507|Ohio 
Oregon | a | ai | 21 | ] 1| | || | ___ 40/Oregon 
Pennsyivania | + 4 5| 344 9 37} 4; 2358; 18) 5| 30; 1] 5 1 6 2) 4| 16, 20) 5 13, —«942/Pennsylvania 
South Carolina | 4 ] 68) 2| a. 1| 6) | 1 } } ae) | 1, ‘113|Se. Carolina 
South Dakota | | i ist | 14 | j 5: | l j | l 2} 38|\So, Daketa 
Utah ileal = | 4 | @ @& | 5 I l 1) | | | | | __ 60/Utah 
Virginia TTT TY a I ] | 3 ] | |i ] | 256\Virginia 
West Vicginia | 75 ‘ 2| a) 3] 2 13) l l l j | 1j i) 153/W. Virginia 
Wisconsin | | 7315, —=«*d 91) 18) | za | l l i} 1) 1] 16; 236 Wisconsin 


























































































































Delaware, 1932 | | | | Wl 1} 10; 5 I | | | l 1 30\Delaware, "32 
Florida, 1912 | | 1 168 89 6) 26 | | | 30) | | 5 5, _ 428/Florida, 1932 
Idaho, 1832 | ; | | @ ~~ ChUdT|SC«a 2] j _ | | 1 1| 50\Idaho, 1932 
Ulinois, 1932 | re a 330,46 54] —«13|—i—ia2BTMSC*«CD! 112) 15} 1 | 27] 12} | 6| 7 21) 25) 941/Ilinois, 1932 
Indiana, 1932 | ES ee) ee joa 2). 2 ) 16 l 6} 8 9 3, 525\Indiana, "32 
Kansas, 19320 | Rk Dee = - 7| ee an a | ie | 3 aaa i 1 a 1| 1| 191|Kansas, "32 _ 
Maryland, 193, | |S 4 eh Ud COYtCiaEC(sti‘iYC*dD | a 4 6 j 8 1 7.6hC«&Y 1) 1 2; + 204 Maryland, ’32 
Michigan, 1932 |__| _1% | fC ~~ s i} 5) | 20) | a t: = 4. 476Michigan, ‘32 
Minnesota, 1932] | | | 108 OD t~<CST . =. -. 6, | | a. I 2 274|Minn., “32 
Nebraska, 1932 | | | S| =i 2-10, #=%| 79 413) | 46) | 1| j a | } 37 i. i. 2; +267\Nebraska, °32 
N. Mexico, 32 | coe 54) 4| = oOo a j “| 7 2) tJ 111\N. Mex. "32 
N. Carolina, "32| 158 1 14] + a a. dt... ee j ee ae 4, 329 .N. Ca’lina, ’32 
No, Dakota, “32[ | | S| Ss .. —_  t. cee coe ; ah | r a | 2 l l 55\N. Dak., 32 
Ohio, 1932 jt yt a ess] 1) 2m; 19 | 6 ~—SC~«S “s 3.20), | 4} 93 ©@©3) 12| 10} 661/Ohie, 1932 
Oregon, ie fT | Om dT oY ot SCC CCCrTC—OTOTC*dsTSCSSCSC(CtC‘a|””S*dS*C‘(ité LO, 
Penn, 1932 | =| SSCS, “Ct‘KSC‘éC‘YUCO*‘éSC*“<i«‘i SSC ; o8 4) 1 | so 4] «3; o 14) 22) 62, 1056renn, 2 
L—u-=. || | a | a @ tT sh To HOOx___ DO 
Sen I a a ene nnaeaice Nocera | | 2; 43|S. Daketa, 32 
Utah, 1932 | Bs) | [32 ieee i ee. Me ee oe I I | | | @1/\Utah, 32 
Virginia, 1932 | | 2 10, —} SCC (‘iaYCOCSCSCSC~S a ce aE nd, a nal a3.~C«~SS ‘l| 6, 398\Virgimia, "32 
W. Virginia "32 | | i a Tj 2B ff @& 6 eRe on a | | T_T | 4 131|\W. Va, ‘33 * 
Wisconsin, 1932 | l 1465 - oA 2 | 42) 1, ~ | 6, 3 = 6 23, 362\Wis, 1932 
Dist. of Cel., °32 l CO) SCdPSCSCSC*d'S r "a a . 1 7 1 l | 2)  93\D. of Gol. 32 
Totals, 1932 | °*! 22{ 35 2575; 82|. 337{ 47; 2315] 236 *| 655 28 | ar re a 25 | 62| 40) 87|__—«164/ ~— 6952) Totals, "32 


**Carried in the miscellaneous column. *Combined with Brockway. 
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FLEET OPERATOR CUTS 
OPERATING COSTS 25% 





(Continued from Page 6) 
the use of recorders, we were obliged 


to pay excess overtime, also hotel | 
Now these | 


bills for overnight stops. 
overnight stops have been almost en- 


tirely done away with, due to the} 


use of faster trucks and service re- 
corders. 

“On a recent run from Riverton, 
N. J., to Newark, N. Y., a distance 
of 654 miles round trip, this was 
covered in thirty-four hours. De- 
tailed charts of actual running time 
provide the operator with a splendid 
means of checking up on each in- 
dividual trip should any apparent 
discrepancy arise in the time con- 
sumed ' by the truck in making the 
trip. ‘While our present cost ac- 
count system and methods of check- 
ing have been in operation only 
about eighteen months, the results 
have been decidedly beneficial. 

“The latest addition to our fleet is 
a Model 61 White, which is chiefly 
used on long-distance deliveries. The 
body panels on this job are of Met- 
L-Wood construction. A feature of 
the interior design is removable 
shelves which can be shifted around 
to take care of various loads. This 
type of shelf is imperative, since 
flowers and plants in our line range 
from 4 inches to 12 feet in height. 
By providing handy loading space 
for goods varying widely in height, 
much time is saved in loading. 

“This Model 61 White truck is 
equipped with a hot water heater 
for winter running and in summer, 
when needed, ice may be used for 
cooling purposes, As a feature of 
advertising value during periods of 
night travel two lights mounted on 
the top of the cab brightly illumi- 
nate the firm nar name, » “Dreer’.” is 





BANKER SUIT VS. 
FORD HEARD BY COURT 


visited the plant of the Banker 
Windshield Company in the sum- 
mer of 1914 or 1915, about the time 
the alleged infringement on a 
Banker patent was brought to the 
attention of the Ford Motor Com- 


hearing to determine whether the 
late Arthur L. Banker waited too 
long before suing the Ford company 
for $18,000,000 for infringing on a 
patent. 

Arguments of attorneys were con- 
cluded today, but Judge Nelson Mc- 
Viear withheld decision. 

/If Mrs. May Kable Banker, who 
has carried on the suit since the 
death of her husband, has estab- 
lished that the suit was filed as 
soon as practicable, hearing on the 
infringement allegations will begin. 


CHICAGO TO CHANGE 
SALES REPORT SYSTEM 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Service of Springfield, hitherto the 
official source for statistics of state 
and county new car registrations in 
Tllinois, will be superceded in these 
functions by another organization. 
Formal announcement 


of the week. 

As a result, there will in the 
future be a check on both the de- 
liveries and registrations of new cars 
in the Chicago territory, regarded 
for years as an important  bar- 
ometer of national sales trends. 





Pittsburgh, Feb. 23—Henry Ford | 


pany, according to testimony in| 
Federal Court today. 
The testimony was given in a 


is expected | 
to be ready for release by the end | 


| STANDARD OF INDIANA 


Chemists working in the Standard 


one one-thousandth of one per cent. 
of some chemicals called inhibitors, 
or antioxidants, prevent the deterio- 


ration of gasoline by the action of 
the oxygen in the air. 

Many different inhibitors were in- 
vestigated in the search for one 
{which would meet all the necessary 
requirements of effectiveness, per- 
manence, solubility and cost. 
compound which proved to be the 
best from all angles was a sub- 
stance parabenzylaminophenol, fa- 
miliarly referred to as “BAP.” This 
is a compound of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen and nitrogen, and the chem- 
ist’s picture of it is just as compli- 
cated as its name. 

Only one molecule of this sub- 
stance is needed to keep a hundred 
thousand molecules of gasoline fresh 
and free from gum and color, and 
to insure full antiknock strength. 

As a result of this new process 
it is now possible to make gasoline 
with high knock rating by improved 
cracking methods and, while it is 
still fresh, to add the correct amount 
of inhibtor, insuring that the gaso- 
line will not change during the time 
required to distribute it. 


EDDIE GRIFFITH APPOINTED 
BY F. A. SMITH MFG. CO. 


Rochester N. Y., Feb. 23.—Eddie 


tive industry and active in the af-| 
fairs of the Society of Automotve | 
Engineers, has been appointed fac- 
tory representative for the F. A. 
Smith Manufacturing Company, Inc., | 
of Rochester, N. Y. 











Six Truck Sebes Leaders Jan., 1933--Dec., 1 ,1 932 











Reports published as they come in 


















































































































































KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS 




















Au—Austin; A—Autocar; B—Brockway; C—Chrysler; D—Dodge; DT—Diamond T; F—Ford; Fe—Federal; 
G—GMC; I—Indiana; In—International; LFB—La France-Republic; M—Mack; R—Reo; S—Studebaker; St— 


Stewart; W—White; WO—Willys-Overland. 








*All trucks in this position reyisteréd only one. 


Returns for today: Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia 
In this table: 22 states and the District of Columbia. 
JANUARY, 1933 FIRST | SECOND | THIRD | FOURTH FIFTH SIXTH 
State Sales | { { | 
Delaware 49 | Chev 29 | Ford 15 | I-In 2 | Reo 1 | ! was 
Florida dl | Ford —149| Chev —s96' | Int 28 | Austin ‘26 | Indiana 5| Reo 4 | 
Idaho 39 | Chev 20 | Ford  ‘%%5|Int  $§§=3{/GMC  1/ 
Iilinois os “Chev 242 | Ford —-199 | Int _—s«:105 | Dt ~=~—-'70 | GMC__—s 54 | Dodge _36 
Yndiana = Chev _ aa Ford _141 | Int 58 | Stude 14| Dodge 12|GMC 9 
Kansas ——i85 | C-F 87 ‘| Int _4ims 323(/D0G i{ Ce 
Maryland = Chev > ) | Ford 40 | Int eS _GMC __7 | Dodge Ss Autocar i 
Michigan 401| Chev  176| Ford 135/ Int 34! Federal 16 | D-S 8/G-R 7 
Minnesota 291 | Chev _147 | Ford 93 | Int = Dodge 11|DT 8 Stude 4 
Nebraska =o 42 | Ford _—28 | Int _%\|DT-D  3/GS 2 pel 
New Mexico | Chev _38 | Ford ‘@iint  5/DS 1] | a 
North Carolina ie Chev 194 | Ford ~ 138 | Dodge 18| Int 17 | GMC 9 | Au-DT 6 
North Dakota ' Chev 16 | Ford 8 | Int 4'D-G ie oa as 
South Carolina ir ‘Chey __—69'| Ford _—26 | Int 6 | Austin 4 | GMC 3| Dodge 2 
South Dakota 38 | Chev 15 | Ford 14 | Int S|* ee ak 
Ohio 507 | Chev _‘190 | Ford 186 | Int 56 | Dodge 14|DT 12|G-R-W_ 6 
Oregon =———s40'| Chev ~—s'18| Ford = 17/G-I  =©2/|Reo 14| renee ae 
Pennsylvania 842 | Chev _—344 | Ford _—_—-259 | Int 80 | Dodge 37 | White 20|GMC 19 
Utah 60 | Chev —s 35 | Ford _—14{ Int 5|GMC 3 | Dodge 2|Reo 1 
Virginia 256 | Chev _—‘137 | Ford 84 | Int 9|D-G 8 | White 4 Reo 3 
West Virginia 153 | Chev = | ‘Ford 56 | Int 13 | GMC 3|/D-I 2 | Stude 2 
Wisconsin 236 | Ford — | Chev 73 | Int ee | Dr 15 | Dodge 10|GMC 8 
Dist. of Columbia 82 | Ford a Chev 22 | Int | White 7{;DG _3/* a 
DECEMBER, 1932 FIRST SECOND | THIRD FOURTH | FIFTH | SIXTH 
State - Sales | | | | | 
Delaware 35 | Ford 15 | Chev 10 | GMC 7 | In-M-St 1 | — 
Florida | 313 | Ford 170 | Chev 1 T Int 23 | DT-FE-R 5/| Dodge 4| GMC 3 
Idaho 16 | Ford ‘10 | Int 3 | Chev “2 | Reo 1 | ] 
Illinois 480 | Chev 215 | Ford 214 | Int 16 | DT 15 | Dodge 11 | Fe-I 2 
Indiana 156 | Ford 68 | Chev _36 | Int 22 | GMC 9{| Indiana 5/|Stude 4 
Kansas _ 62 |Ford 18 | Chev 16 | Int 10|GMC S| WO 4| DT-D-M_2. 
Maryland 138 | Ford 51 | Chev —s35 | In-W__—sill' | B-G 6 | Dodge _—*5 | Autocar 4 
Michigan 509 | Ford 222! Chev _—‘173 | Int 40 ) | Dodge 24; GMC 12 | 2 | Federal | 
Minnesota a | Ford 64 | Chev 46 | Int 11 | DT 6 | D-G 4 | Reo 3 
Nebraska | Ford 20 | Chev 14 | Int 5 | Dodge 2|DT-wo 1j _ - 
New Mexico y | Ford ‘38 Chev 21 | I-In 2 | Dodge 1 | = rm 
North Carolina 224 | Ford 111 | Chev 80 | Int 10 | Dodge 8 | GMC 5 | DY 2 
North Dakota (7 ‘| Ford 3/* 1 | “a a | ; 
Ohio — 452 | Ford 317 | Chev 189 | Int | 53 | GMC 48 | Dodge 42 | WO 27 
Oregon 50 | Ford 30 | Chev 11 | GMC 6 | Int 2| Indiana 1 a 
Pennsylvania 1340 | Ford _! 845 | Chev 303 | Int 125 | Dodge 94| GMC 66| Reo 26 
South Carolina 75 | Ford _39 | Chev 18 | Dodge 5 | Int 3 | Stude 2|G-M-W_ 1 
South Dakota _29 | Ford 16| Chev _—7 | Int 4| Dodge _1 | 
Utah 13 | Chev 6 | F-In-R 2 | WO {ae l 
Virginia 21 Ford 112 | Chev 54 | D-In 9| DT 6 GMC 5 | B-R 2 
West Virginia 128 | Ford ‘58 | Chev 38 | D-In 9 {Indiana 5 | GMC 4\* 1 
Wisconsin 159 | Ford 61 | Chev 43 | Int 17 | Dodge 8 |DT-G 6 | Reo 5 
Dist. of Columbia 64 | Ford 24 | GMC 9 | Chev 7 | Dodge 4 | | Federal 3 | DT 1 


DEVELOPS ANTIOXIDANT 


Oil Company laboratory at Whiting, | 
| 
Ind., have found that as little as 


The | 


Griffith, well-known in the automo- | 


(Continued 


of one, such as a door, together with 
hinges and moldings. The lacquer- 
ing scheme is carried out in the ap- 
proved manner and when dry the 
test piece is removed to a chamber, 
|where it is continuously subjected 
to a warm spray of 20 per cent. salt 
solution in the form of a very fine 
|mist. The chamber is _ provided 
| With ample ventilation so that the 


at the end of a week rust spots may 
appear. Much importance is at- 
| tached to this test in some plants. 


Accelerated Weathering Tests 


has been expended to evolve satis- 


{factory rapid methods for deter- 
|mining the durability of protective 
coatings. The problem has been to 


produce in a rapid manner the same 
type of deterioration as is produced 
under normal atmospheric condi- 
tions. Normal atmospheric condi- 
tions are a very variable quantity, 
so that the accelerated weathering 
|tests must be comparative and the 
results must be interpreted with 
'great care. 

| The destructive influences of out- 
side exposure are sunlight, normal 
| Variations in temperature and 
humidity, rain, snow and frost. In 
addition, special conditions are met 
| with in various areas, such as great 
| extremes of heat and cold. salt 
| Spray, sea air and sulphurous g -ses. 
| In carrying out these tests it 
;quite impracticable to provide for 





bt | all the possible destructive atmos- 


|pheric conditions, hence considera- 
tion is given only to normal influ- 
| enoes encountered. 

The ultra-violet portion of sun- 
| light has a deteriorating effect on 
nitrocellulose, therefore, in any ac- 
celerated testing machine a source 
of light rich in ultra-violet rays is 
jused. This takes the form of the 
quartz mercury vapor lamp or the 
carbon-are. Both types give results 
comparable with outside exposure 

In its most popular form the ac- 
celerated weathering apparatus has 
a drum about four or five feet in 
diameter, round the inside circum- 
ference of which the exposure panels 
are fixed. The drum rotates at a 
regular speed, and a simple device 
attached to the spindle records the 
number of revolutions made. The 
mercury vapor lamp or two carbon- 
ares are fixed inside the drum so 
that the light falls on the panels. 
Provision is also made that the 
panels revolving on the drum either 
pass through a tray of water or are 
subjected to a water spray as they 
pass a certain point. These condi- 
tions approximate to a combination 
of sun and rain in a concentrated 
form. 

In more elaborate testing ma- 
chines the effect of sudden heating 
and chilling is also studied by in- 
corporating hot and cold zones in 
the path of the rotating panels. A 
battery of twelve 100-watt lamps is 
a suitable source of heat, and a coil 
through which ice-cold brine passes 
is used in the cold zone. When all 
these factors are incorporated in 
one machine, the various sections 
are screened off, so that a panel is 
subjected to only one condition at 
a time. 

Opinions differ as to the advisa- 
bility of incorporating so many vari- 
ables in one series of tests, and it 1s 
more usual to use only the water 
spray and ultra-violet light in the 
revolving drum. The panels can 
then be removed to a refrigerator at 
definite intervals. This provides a 
more flexible arrangement so that 
it is possible to control the condi- 
tions very accurately and to vary 
the schedule until the cycle of 








similar to outside exposure. The 
following conditions can be repro- 
duced: Light without rain, light 
with rain, rain without light, re- 
frigeration. Any new destructive in- 
fluences can be introduced into the 
cycle without re-designing the ultra- 
violet light chamber. 

By increasing the oxygen content 
in the light chamber it has been 
found that lacquer breaks down 
twice as rapidly. 

The ratio between exposure to 
accelerated weathering conditions 
ahd exposue on a roof varies ac- 


supply of oxygen is not restricted. | 
Periodical inspections are made, and | 


A great deal of energy and money | 


is | 


events produces weathering effects | 


HOW CAR MANUFACTURERS 
TEST FINISHING MATERIALS 


from Page 5) 


cording to the particular dimensions 
of the apparatus and the cycle of 
|}events employed. The precise ratio 
|can be determined only by experi- 
|ment, but roughly speaking 200 
hours of the artificial conditions 
produce the same type of chalking 
j}and surface decay as will be ob- 
|served after two to three months’ 
exposure on a roof during the sum- 
mer months. 


The panels, which should not be 
| too small (5x10 inches is a useful 
|Size), should be properly prepared 
with primer and surfacer and the 
usual number of coats of lacquer. 
Frequently a strip of metal is used 
to protect a small portion of each 
panel. When the test is complete 
jthis strip is removed and an ad- 
joining strip of the exposed portion 
|is polished so that any fading or 
| darkening of the color is easily ob- 
| served. 

| A microscopic examination with a 





binocular microscope is made ait 
regular weekly intervals, and 
jchanges of coler, loss of luster. 


|chalking, peeling and cracking are 
}considered. Changes of color may 
be due to the breakdown of the ni- 
irocellulose medium or to a fading 
or darkening of the pigment used. 
|The amount of chalking is deter- 
mined by rubbing the panel with a 
small piece of felt. Examination re- 
veals whether peeling is due to lack 
of adhesion of the undercoats or to 
the lacquer coats. 

The viscosity of a nitrocellulose 
lacquer is no indication of the per- 
centage of solid matter it contains. 
If the solid content is low it fol- 
lows that additional costs wil] be 
required in order to produce a final 
| coating of serviceable thickness. 

This value is usually determined 
by evaporation in a steam oven a 
weighed quantity of the lacquer in 
a shallow aluminum dish. Only a 
thin layer should be used and if 
a skin forms this must be pierced to 
enable the volatile solvents to evapo- 
rate. After weighing the residue 
the percentage of solid content is 
calculated. 

Lacquers, as usually supplied, are 
too viscous to be sprayed and there- 
| fore have to be thinned before use. 
In some cases an equal quantity of 
solvent is required to reduce the 
lacquer to spraying viscosity. Con- 
sequently, when considering the cost 
of a lacquer the amount of solvent 
required and the percentage solid 
content of the thinned material 
|}must be taken into account. 

For plant contro] numerous varia- 
tions of the Ford cup viscometer 
are used. The Ford cup is a cylin- 
drical cup of polished brass with a 
conical bottom, through which a hole 
is drilled. A circular gutter is fixed 
round the top. The cup is filled td 
overflowing with lacquer at a stand- 
ard temperature (70 degrees F.), the 
hole being stopped by the finger or 
a spherical plug. Excess lacquer is 
scraped off into the gutter by means 
of a straightedge. The time taken 
for the liquid (or a certain volume 
of it) to flow through the hole gives 
a quick arbitrary value which is of 
considerable value for comparative 
and plant control purposes. 

Primers and surfacers need very 
careful consideration from the point 
of view of the production depart- 
ment. The finishing coats of lac- 
quer dry so rapidly that any slow- 
ing-up of the priming and surfac- 
ing processes will materially affect 
output and add to production costs. 
It may be that these coatings are 
abnormally slow drying or it may 
be found that the surface dries so 
hard that too much time is required 
for sanding or that the surface 
chokes the sandpaper. 

Such contingencies as these lead 
to further testing. The lacquer 
which proves superior in other direc- 
tions is applied over various primers 
and surfaces which give good re- 
sults from the production stand- 
point, and accelerated weathering 
is carried out on these finishing 
schemes. In all probability, other 
preparatory coatings will be found 
to give equally good results as those 
supplied by the manufacturer whose 
lacquer has proved most satisfac- 
tory. It is not at all unusual to find 
an automobile manufacturer using 
lacquer and preparatory coatings 
from different suppliers. 
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No See—No Buy 


No matter how meritorious your product may be, no matter how excellent your franchise, 
all the talk in the world nets you nothing unless you have an audience. You must be sure your 
buyers are listening. When you advertise through the printed word instead of listeners you 
have see-ers. Your advertising copy must be seen because if it is not seen you may as well talk 


to the wind. No see-ers—no buyers. 





Visibility of advertising copy is essential to the success of any advertising campaign no 
matter where it is placed. In Automotive Daily News all advertising regardless of size is seen. 
It must be because our readers purchase the paper for the news and registrations that are in it 
and advertisements appear on the same pages with the news. If they see one they see the 


other. 


Many publications have high editorial reader interest but what you should be interested 
in is the number of your prospects that see your ads. 


In Automotive Daily News everyone who reads the paper for its news is bound to see the 
ads wrapped up in that news. There are other advantages. 


HERE THEY ARE: 


The biggest advantage any publication can have. Auto- 
motive Daily News is at the top of the list because it 
prints news when it is news. It does a better editorial 
Reader Interest job than any other automotive paper in its class. It 
exceeds these other publications in quantity of news—in 
speed of delivery, fields covered and in other respects. 


In some factories as many as ten men read Automotive 
Daily News, every day. In some dealer establishments 


Many Readers over five men read each copy. The average for our circu- 


lation is nearly seven persons per copy. 





Automotive Daily News allows an advertiser any fre- 


F requency quency, and no matter what frequency he uses, he is 


bound to get his story to our readers. 





Due to the large size page, readers are able to read 


Large Page quickly and conveniently all the news of the industry. 


The easy to read form makes advertising more pro- 
ductive. 





Regardless of frequency, regardless of the size of copy, 
advertisements are seen. This alone means economy. 
But advertisers should compare a magazine size page 
(490 lines) buried with other ads in magazines with 

Economy lower reader interest and the same size space in Auto- 
motive Daily News where it dominates a page. You 
need fewer dollars to do a better job in Automotive 
daily News than you do in any other paper. Bonus dis- 
tributions through the year enable advertisers to get 
even more for the money. 





Automotive Baily News 


H. A. TARANTOUS, Bus. Mgr., 350 HUDSON STREET, N. Y. C. 
DETROIT OFFICE: Geo. M weg, Monager 


y . SI 
Fisher Building, Detroit, Mich. 


WESTERN OFFICE: W ‘lard R. Cotton, Manag 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





